IV
THE FRIENDSHIP OF FANNY TROLLOPE for Frances Wright was
unique among the former's many transient enthusiasms in that
it led diredly to adventure and to influential change.
The sifters Wright, though of English birth, had gone to the
United States about 1820 and had become even more American
than their hoSls. They were youngish women of large means,
and Frances at leaSt was very handsome. A person of Strong
charafter and almost fanatical idealism, this Frances had pub-
lished in 1821 a volume of letters,1 which derided the institu-
tions of her native land and lauded those of her adopted one
with a whole-heartedness very satisfying to the Americans
and very offensive to a "Quarterly" reviewer. She had
absorbed the teaching of Robert Owen, and blended the theory
of his communist settlement in Indiana with a scheme of her
own for bettering the conditions of the slaves in the Southern
States. Despite her guardian's disapproval, she was deter
mined to sink a large part of her fortune in buying a property
in the Mississippi valley, freeing all the slaves upon it, and
thereafter dwelling in their midst as a beneficent equal, enjoying
with them the fruits of the earth.
It is possible to admire the unselfish enthusiasm of Frances
Wright and at the same time to enjoy her absurdities more
than her principles. The ludicrous lies terribly in wait for
prophets of a better social order, and into its jaws poor Fanny
Wright went headlong. Not content with anti-slavery as a
cause for propaganda, she muSt tour England and America
lecturing on political Utopias, rationalism and women's rights.
She found adherents among the coteries, but, in England at
least, her audiences came to smile and went to sleep. She was
one of the earliest of that long line of earnest, noisy women
1 Views of Society and Manners m America during the years 1818-19*20, London,
1821.
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